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ABSTRACT 

This report documents the evaluation of a New York 
State Incentive Grant that was designed to improve the quality of 
instruction in New York City schools for students in Specialized 
Instructional Environment (SIE) classes during 1989-90. The program 
offered 25 hours of staff development training for SIE teachers and 
related service providers, and 20 hours of in-service professional 
development for paraprofessionals. The program allowed personnel to 
design school-based staff development plans based on participant 
interest inventories as well as provide district-administered 
mini-courses in specific areas and a full-day conference. The concept 
of staff empowerment guided the program. Evaluation of the program 
planning and implemen::ation process and of the training outcomes 
resulted in six recommendations, including: establishment of clear 
guidelines concerning the roles of the Central Consultation Committee 
and the Programmatic Consultation Committees; provision of more 
training activities on weekends in conference form; and provision of 
workshops addressing the needs of specific groups. Over 3,000 staff 
members participated in various SIE training activities (i.e., a 
college course, school-based training, a SIE conference, and 
mini-courses). The report details the evaluation methodology, 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations. (DB) 
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State Incentive Grant 
District 75/Citywide Special Education 
Staff Development Program 
SIG 
1989-90 

Summary 



This report documents the Office of 
Research, Evaluation, and Assessment's 
(OREA's) evaluation of the State Incentive 
Grant (SIG) which was designed to 
improve the quality of instruction in District 
75/Citywide schools for students in 
Specialized Instructional Environment (SIE) 
classes in the year 1989-90. The SIG 
program offered 25 hours of staff 
development training for SIE teachers and 
related service providers, and 20 hours of 
in-service professional development for 
paraprofessionals and lEP mandated DC 
37 paraprofessionals. Participation in 
training was voluntary. 

District 75/Citywide designed the 
1989-90 SIG program to allow flexibility in 
content, as well as in delivery and 
scheduling of staff training. This goal was 
accomplished by allowing personnel to 
design school-based staff development 
plans based on interest inventories which 
enabled teachers, paraprofessionals, and 
related sendee providers to receive staff 
development in areas they identified. The 
program continued to offer to all Citywide 
school personnel district-administered 
mini-courses which provided intensive 
training in specific areas, and again 
organized a whole-day staff development 
conference. SIG also made available a 
limited number of graduate and 
undergraduate credit bearing college 
courses to District 75/Citywide staff. 

The innovative feature of the SIG staff 
development program was its philosophy 
of staff empowerment. The guidelines 



advanced by the funding source required 
the SIG staff development program to be 
a participant driven program. These 
guidelines stated that a district-wide 
Advisory Committee must be established 
by the superintendent to develop the 
district's overall design and implementation 
of the program. The District 75 advisory 
committee (Central Consultation 
Committee, or u.C.C.) designed a three 
tier consultative system. This system was 
comprised of three advisory committe&s, 
the C.C.C.; Programmatic Consultation 
Committees (P.C.C.s); and School-Based 
Advisory Committees. 

The evaluation assessed two major 
areas: the process of program planning 
and implementation, and the outcomes of 
the training. In evaluating the 
implementation of the SIG program, OREA 
examined the functioning of the three tier 
consultative system and issues of 
organization and facilitation raised by this 
unique consultative process. 

The organizational structure of the 
C.C.C. changed very little since its 
establishment. The role of the C.C.C. as 
originally stated in the SIG funding 
requirements was ambiguous. In 1989-90, 
with the appointment of a new 
superintendent, the lack of guidelines 
caused some disagreement among 
committee members. Committee 
members were divided as to whether 
resource people were full-fledged 
members of the committee or permanent 
guests. The major controversy focused on 



whether tht committee had final authority 
for all program issues, or served as an 
advisory body to the superintendent. 

In the 1989-90 school year the 
organizatipnal structure of the 
Programmatic Consultation Committees 
changed. The four-cluster structure of 
previous years was replaced by 10 
committees, one committee for each SIE 
category from I to Vill, and a committee 
for Agencies and another for Programs. 
There was an attempt to make the P.C.C. 
membership representative of all staff 
positions, but these efforts were hindered 
by the relative unavailability of 
administrative personnel. 

The great majority of members 
interviewed indicated that the P.C.C.'s role 
seemed rather vague and they voiced a 
desire for more direction from the C.C.C. 
Moreover, members of several P.C.C.s 
reported that their responsibility to channel 
communication between the C.C.C. and 
the School-Based Advisory Committees 
was somewhat hindered by their lack of 
direct contact with the C.C.C. 

In the School-Based Advisory 
Committees, the shift of responsibility from 
administrative personnel to school staff 
continued in 1989-90. Every partkHpating 
principal reported that his or her role 
diminished from the year before. Some 
principals attributed the change to the fact 
that committee members became more 
skillful in their work and needed less 
direction, while others felt that the SIG 
program was running like a well-oiled 
machine, requiring less work altogether. 

The increased involvement of non- 
administrative members appeared to be a 
result of their participation in the Group 
Processing Workshop conducted in 
October 1989. Though less than half of 



the committee members intetrviewed 
attended this workshop, 80 percent of 
those who did attend reported that the 
session was helpful in clarifying their roles 
and providing practical information. 

The School-Based Advisory 
Committees appeared to be most active at 
the planning stage. Members described 
the role of the committee in developing the 
scl'ool plan as being both administrative 
and advisory. With few exceptions, 
respondents described the decision- 
making process as democratic, based on 
the results of the interest inventories. 

In evaluating staff's participation in the 
SIG program, OREA found that the great 
majority (88 percent) of school staff 
responding (N» 2,677) were familiar with 
the program. Seventy-seven percent of 
school staff responding reported that they 
completed the interest inventory. About 59 
percent responding participated in some 
form of SIG training. The largest number 
attended school-based workshops. 

Staff reported that the major reason 
for not attending certain staff devebpment 
activities was time constraints. 
Respondents also cited insufficient 
infomnation and inconvenient locations as 
obstacles to their attending the district 
administered mini-courses and the credit 
bearing college courses. 

The great majority of the respondents 
(93 percent) found that the SIG staff 
development activities were useful. 
Seventy-five percent judged the activities to 
be useful because the topics were relevant 
to their particular student populations and 
they could apply the knowledge they 
gained to their everyday professional 
responsibilities. Respondents reported 
that their knowledge increased 
significantly. 



School-Based Advisory Committee 
members offered comments and 
suggestions for the improvement of 
planning and organization of SIG staff 
development in the future: a) planning for 
the School-Based program should begin 
in the spring of the precediiig school year 
so that implementation could Isegin in the 
fall; b) a master list of successful 
workshop topics and presenters should be 
provided to all School-Based Advisory 
Committees; c) a larger selection of credit 
bearing courses should be made available 
through the program and offdred at more 
convenient locations; and d) greater 
attention should be paid to the interests of 
paraprofessionals and more worl<shops 
provided on topics relevant to them. 

The conclusions based on the findings 
of this evaluation lead to the following 
recommendations. 

• Clear guidelines should be established 
concerning the role of the Central 
Consultation Committee. 

• Clear guidelines should be established 
concerning the role of the 
Programmatic Consultation 
Committees. 



• After establishing the Programmatic 
Consultation Committees, the program 
should provide training sessions for 
committee members concerning their 
roles and responsibilities. 

« The Group Processing Worl<shop 
should be extended to several sessions 
in order to accommodate committee 
members' requests for more practical 
information about issues arising in the 
implementation phase of the program. 

• In view of the extensive after school 
responsibilities of personnel, the 
program should offer more of the 
activities on weel^ends in conference 
form. 

• In addition to the Joint training activities 
of teachers, paraprofessionals, and 
related service providers, the program 
should provide a number of workshops 
addressing the specific needs of each 
of these groups. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



This report documents the Office of Research, Evaluation, and Assessment's 
(OREA's) evaluation of the State Incentive Grant (SIG) which was designed to improve 
the quality of instruction in District 75/Citywide schools for students in Specialized 
Instructional Environment (SIE) classes in the year 1989-90. 

PROGRAM BACKGROUND 

The New York State Commissioner of Education's Part 100 Regulations require 
that students with handicapping conditions have access to the full range of programs 
and sen/ices to the extent appropriate to their needs. Therefore, teachers must modify 
instructional techniques and materials to a suitable degree to allow students with 
handicapping conditions to meet diploma requirements. Professional development is 
essential to provide special education staff with the knowledge, skills, and positive 
attKudes that are vital for quality instruction and for compliance with the Part 100 
regulator's. 

The Division of Special Education (D.S.E.) established the SIG program in the 
1986-87 school year. In the first year, D.S.E. designed and administered SIG staff 
development activities as a mandatory five-day staff development program for all eligible 
special education staff. In the 1987-88 school year, the SIG program unden^^ent a basic 
philosophical change that brought about subsequent structural changes. In that year, 
the program embraced the philosophy of staff empowerment, emphasized voluntary staff 
development activities during non-school hours, and became participant driven. Training 
options were based on the expressed interest of the school staff and the major thrust of 
the program was the school-based component which was designed and implemented by 
the staff. 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

District 75/Citywlde designed the 1989-90 SIG program to allow flexibility in content, 
as well as in delivery and scheduling of staff training. This goal was accomplished by 
allowing personnel to design school-based staff development plans based on interest 
Inventories which would enable teachers, paraprofessionals, and related service providers 
to receive staff development in areas they identified. To maximize the opportunities for 
District 75/Crtywide personnel to participate in activities of interest to them, the program 
continued to offer to all Citywide school personnel district-administered mini-courses which 
provided intensive training in specific areas, and again organized a whole-day staff 
development conference. SIG also made available a limited number of graduate and 
undergraduate courses to District 75/Citywide staff offering practical skills based upon 
educational research and taught by special education school-based personnel with District 
75/Citywide staff-development experience. Additionally, a limited number of schools had 
the option of participating in special projects or immersion programs. 

The SIG program offered 25 hours of staff development training for SF teachers 
and related service providers, and 20 hours of in-sen/ice professional development for 
paraprofessionals and lEP mandated DC 37 paraprofessionals. Participation in training 
was on a voluntary basis. 

Consultative Process 

The innovative feature of the SIG staff development program was its philosophy 
of staff empowerment. The guidelines advanced by the funding source required the SIG 
staff development program to be a participant driven program. These guidelines stated 
that a district-wide Advisory Committee must be established by the superintendent to 
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develop the district's overall design and implonientation of the program. The guidelines 
also stipulated the size and composition of the committee: it was to have 12 permanent 
members, including the superintendent, representatives of the United Federation of 
Teachers (U.F.T.), Council c 3uperviSQrs and Administrators (C.S.A.), District 75/Citywide 
administrative staff, teachers, related sen/ice providers and paraprofessionals selected by 
the U.F.T. This committee could be supplemented as needed by additional staff whose 
expertise might be helpful at particular times as determined by the committee. 

To provide a truly participant driven program, the District 75 advisory committee 
(Central Consultation Committee, or C.C.C.) designed a three tier consultative system. 
This system was comprised of three advisory committees, the C.C.C; Programmatic 
Consultation Committees (P.C.C.s); and School-Based Advisory Committees. Each of the 
three committees had different levels of responsibility. The C.C.C. 's responsibilities were 
stated in the funding requirements. 

. -y Programmatic Consultation Committees, constituting the second tier of the 
consultative system, were designed to be parallel to the internal structure of the district 
which is organized around program sen/ice categories. Prior to 1989-90 there were 
P.C.C.s for each of four dusters of SIE programs: Group I included SIE 1, 11, III. VI, and 
XII; Group II included SIE IV and V; Group III included SIE VIIA, VIIB, VII, VIII, and Agency 
Schools; and Group IV included J47, Hearing and Education Services, Educational Vision 
Sen/ices, Speech Sen/ices, and Home and Hospital Instruction. These four committees, 
composed of Distrid 75 teachers, staff developers, paraprofessionals, principals, and 
administrative personnel selected in consultation with union representatives reviewed and 
approved school-based plans and provided a forum for networking. 

The structure of these committees changed in the 1989-90 school year. This 



change was a response to grassroots demands; the four cluster P.C.C.s wore replaced 
' by 10 committees, one committee for each SIE category from 1 to 8, and a committee for 
A&.< teles and another for Programs, so that every school in the program service category 
could send a representative to the committee. 

The School-Based Advisory Committees made up the third tier of the system. Each 
District 75 school formed a SIG School-Based Advisory Committee which designed a 
school-specific staff development plan. These committees were composed of principals, 
designees of the principals, U.F.T. chapter leaders, and teachers, paraprofessionals, and 
related service providers (selected in consultation with the U.F.T.). 

Interest Inventory 

Each school was to administer an interest inventory to determine the professional 
interests of their pedagogical and clinical staff. The SIG staff development program was 
to be based on these stated professional interests, and the final plans developed by the 
School-Based Advisory Committees. The aggregated results of the schools' interest 
inventories would provide the basis for planning programs designed by the district. 

Program Plans 

The SIG program stipulated that there were to be different types of staff 
development. The primary component would be school-based. The other components 
were to be coordinated by District 75 staff developers. Schools generally developed a 
plan for a minimum of 10 hours of school-based supplemental staff development based 
on professional interests of the staff as indicated in the interest inventories. 

A series of mini-courses were co-sponsored by District 75 and the U.F.T. Program 
personnel examined the aggregated results of each District 75/Citywide school's interest 
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inventory and school-based training plans and compilbd a list of topics for which high 
interest was expressed throughout the district but which may not have been the five topics 
given highest priority in the individual schools. In order to present these topics as mini- 
courses or workshops, the district, conducted a search for staff members with appropriate 
expertise and a desire to share their knowledge with their colleagues. The mini-courses 
consisted of five two-hour sessions. In addition to these activities, the program also 
sponsored the Third Annual StaW Development Conference with 58 presentations in a wide 
variety of areas. 

S COPE OF THE REPORT 

This report describes the functioning of the three tier consultative system, the 
process of program planning and implementation, and the effectiveness of the school- 
based staff development activities. It also examines participants' satisfaction with district- 
administered training activities. The assessment of program planning and implementation 
is based on the self-reports of School-Based Advisory Committee members; the 
assessment of program effectiveness is derived from sun/eying the participants. 

Report Format 

This report is organized as follows: Chapter II discusses the evaluation 
methodology. Chapter III describes school program planning, implementation, and 
participants' perceptions of effectiveness. Chapter IV presents conclusions and 
recommendations based upon the results of the evaluation. 
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II. EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The SIG program is a supplemental staff development program designed to 
increase special education teachers' instructional competency, enhance 
paraprofessionals' ability to help students learn, and enable providers of related services 
to assist students more effectively. Specifically, SIG endeavors to increase teachers', 
paraprofessionals', and related service providers' knowledge in areas in which they 
profess an interest. 

EVALUATION QUESTIONS 

The evaluation assessed two major areas: the process of program planning and 
implementation, and the outcomes of the training. OREA addressed the following 
evaluation questions. 

Planning and ImplemePtgViQD 

• How did the three tier consultativo system work? 

• How were the School-Based Advisory Committees organized? 

• How did the Advisory Committees develop their school plans? 

• How did the schools implement their staff development orograms? 

Qutcomgs 

• Did participants perceive that their knowledge increased as a result of the staff 
development activities? 

• Were participants able to use what they had learned in their classroom and/or 
professional activities? 
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• Wh(\t type of training activities did participants perceive to be most useful for 
thoir classroom and/or professional activities? 

EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

OREA Obtained a stratified random sample of all District 75/Citywide schools by 
employing the following criteria: number of sites, number and type of program service 
categories, and the extent of site representation on Its School-Based Advisory Committee. 

In order to collect data on planning, implementation, and outcomes, OREA 
collected data from six groups of school personnel. To examine the functioning of the 
consultative process and clarify issues of organization and facilitation, OREA interviewed 
all members (with the exception of the Superintendent) of the C.C.C., all available 
members of the ten P.C.C.s, and members of the School-Based Advisory Committees 
in the sample schools. Moreover, OREA observed selected P.C.C. meetings and all 
C.C.C. meetings between December and May. 

In order to evaluate how schools developed their plans, how school plans 
corresponded to the stated needs of staff, and how the schools Implemented program 
activities, OREA Inten/lewed 86 members of School-Based Advisory Committees in the 
sample schools. The committee members Inten/iewed Included 22 school-level 
administrators (principals, and assistant principals), 20 teachers, 13 related service 
providers, 17 paraprofessionals, and 14 U.F.T. Chapter Chairs. 

In order to evaluate staff awareness of the development and implementation of the 
StG program, OREA administered a survey instrument to the entire staff of District 75; 
1 ,090 classroom teachers, 679 paraprofessionals, and 243 related sen/ice providers, and 
1 1 1 people who did not indicate their position returned the questionnaire. This low return 
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rate suggests a cautious interpretation of the results. 

In order to assess participants' reactions to the staff development they received, 
OREA surveyed participants and obtained their judgments of various training activities. 
Staff development evaluation forms were distributed to all participants of the Third Annual 
Staff Development Conference, all seven district-administereTi mini-courses, and all five 
graduate and undergraduate credit bearing college courses offered by BIG. Finally, 
evaluation sun/eys were also distributed at workshops held in March, April, and May in 
the sample schools. A total of approximately 7,3CX3 evaluation fbrms were disseminated, 
and 42 percent (3,069) were returned, providing responses from participants of 108 
wori<shops. Similar to the staff development questionnaires, the retum rate of the 
evaluation forms sugge^^ts a cautious interpretation of the results. The majority of 
participants responding were teachers (53 percent), 36 percent were paraprofessionals, 
and the remaining 11 percent included related service providers, administrators, school 
aides, and school nurses. 

Instrumentation 

OREA developed semi-structured interview schedules for members of the Central 
Consultation and Programmatic Committees. This instrument aimed at ascertaining 
committee membei s' perceptions of the role of tiieir committees as well as their own 
responsibilities as committee members. 

OREA developed structured, open-ended inten/iew schedules for members of the 
School-Based Advisory Committet^s. These interview schedules addressed the following 
issues: the role of the Advisory Committee; the responsibilities of the committee as well 
as that of individual members and the changes in these responsibilities, if any, from the 
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1988-89 school year; the committee's strategy to design and implement the program; and 
suggestions for future staff development. 

in order to assess the staff's awareness of, and satisfaction with the SIG program. 
OREA staff developed a staff development questionnaire. This survey instrument solicited 
teachers', paraprofessionals'. and related service providers' views about their knowledge 
of the different aspects of the program, the effecllveness of various techniques publicizing 
the workshops, and their assessment of the training activities. The survey elicited 
suggestions for future training efforts and ideas for increasing staff participation. 

Finally, OREA designed a staff development survey containing seven close-ended 
questions about the relevance and applicability of the workshops, the helpfulness of the 
materials used, and the opportunities for questions and discussion. The form also 
allowed participants to indicate the extent of their perceived knowledge of the topics 
before and after training. Participants rated their responses to each question on a six- 
point Ukert scale in which "one" represented the "least" and "six" the "most" satisfaction 
with different aspects of the training. 

Data Collection 

OREA staff interviewed members of the Central Consultation Committee from 
December through May. OREA consultants interviewed members of the Programmatic 
Committees and the School-Based Advisory Committees at the selected school sites 
from the second week in December through the end of January. School personnel filled 
out the staff development questionnaire in February. Participants completed the 
evaluation sun/eys after the selected training sessions from February through May: 2,757 
surveys were returned by the participants of the Third Annual conference who completed 
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separate surveys for each session ; 40 participants representing two o< the mini courses 
returned the evaluation surveys; 209 participants returned the survey instruments from the 
sample school-based training activities; and 63 participants in the graduate and 
undergraduate college courses responded to the survey. 

Data Analysis 

OREA computed response frequencies on questionnaire items to determine staff 
members's knowledge of, and participation in the various staff development options. 
OREA also examined the effects of the participant's position on responses to the 
questionnaire as well as the sun/ey items regarding satisfaction with the program. OREA 
computed a i-test to determine whether the participants' self-reported knowledge 
increased significantly as a result o^ the training. OREA computed analyses of variance 
(ANOVAs) to determine whether participants rated various SIG training options differently. 
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III. EVALUATION FINDINGS 



In evaluating the implementation of the SIG program. OREA examined the 
functioning of the three tier consultative system and issues of organization and facilitation 
raised by this unique consultative process. 

THE STRUCTUR E QF THE THR EE TIER CONSULTATION SYSTEM 
Central Consultation Com mitter 

The organizational structure of the committee complied with the guidelines provided 
by the funding source. The composition of the committee changed very little since its 
establishment. While a few members were replaced by others, all positions mandated by 
funding requirements were represented. The committee included the superintendent, his 
designees, representatives of the U.F.T., C.S.A., District 75/Citywide administrative staff, 
teachers, related service providers, and paraprofessionals selected by the U.F.T. Several 
people who previously served f^s resource personnel became members of the committee. 

The Central Consultation Committee met on a monthly basis between September 
and June to develop the design, plan the implementation of the program, and facilitate 
implementation on an ongoing basis. The major issues addressed in these meetings were 
the development of the overall design for the program, school staff's per session activities 
(Regulation 683) the planning and organization of the Third Annual SIG Staff Development 
Conference, and development of a preliminary plan for the 1990-91 program. A subgroup 
of the committee. (District 75 staff developers in cooperation with a U.F.T. -designated 
resource person), developed drafts of program designs, plans, and organization 
schedules, and presented it to the committee at meetings. Committee members made 
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comments, offered suggestions, recommended changes. They reached decisions on 
most program issues by consensus, with all members contributing to the process 
according to their expertise; their decisions were subject to approval by the 
superintendent. The implementation of the approved plans, and the day-to-day operation 
of the program was the responsibility of District 75 staff developer committee members. 
In March these staff developers were employed by the SIG program as facilitators. 

Ttie role of the C.C.C. as stated in the SIG funding requirements was ambiguous. 
In the 1987-88 school year, the committee's role was determined by negotiations between 
the superintendent and the U.F.T. representative of District 75. No official written account 
of this process is available, and therefore the rights and responsibilities of the committee 
are subject to interpretation. In 1989-90, with the appointment of a new superintendent, 
the lack of guidelines became evident, causing some disagreement among committee 
members. Several interpretations were advanced of the responsibilities of individual 
committee members and of the role of the committee vis-a-vis the superintendent. 
Committee members were divided as to whether resource people were full-fledged 
members of the committee or permanent guests. The major controversy centered on the 
issue of whether the committee had final authority for all program issues, or sen/ed as an 
advisory body to the superintendent. 

Programmatic Consultation Committee 

In the 1989-90 school year the organizational structure of the Programmatic 
Consultation Committees changed. The four-cluster structure of previous years was 
replaced by 10 committees, one committee for each SIE category from I to VIII, and a 
committee for Agencies and another for Programs. Each school within a given program 
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service category sent a representative to the committee. In most cases this representative 
was also a member of the School-Based Advisory Committee who either volunteered or 
was designated by the principal or the U.F.T. chairperson to serve on the committee; two 
people served on all three committee levels (i.e., School-Based, P.C.C. and C.C.C.). 
There was an attempt to make the P.C.C. membership representative of ail staff positions, 
but these efforts were hindered by the relative unavailability of administrative personnel. 
Nevertheless, most committees had a good mix of teachers and paraprofessionals and 
occasionally included related service providers. 

The P.C.C.s constituted the second or middle tier of the consultative system. They 
were established to provide a connecting link between the C.C.C. and the School-Based 
Advisory Committees: that is, their role was to relay program policies from the C.C.C. to 
the School-Based Advisory Committees and bring the questions and problems concerning 
school-based planning and implementation to the C.C.C. Moreover, in their present form, 
the P.C.C.s were proposed to serve as a forum for networking, discussing common 
problems, and exchanging ideas for workshops and presenters within each program 
service category. 

The great majority of members interviewed indicated that the committee's role 
seemed rather vague and they voiced a desire for more guidance and direction from the 
C.C.C. Moreover, members of several P.C.C.s reported that their responsibility to channel 
communication between the C.C.C. and the School-Based Advisory Committees was 
somewhat hindered by their lack of direct contact vkfith the C.C.C. They felt they 
successfully futfilled their responsibilities to relay program policies from the C.C.C. to their 
school-based committees, and their schools benefitted greatly from their participation in 
the P.C.C. However, they suggested that they could respond to issues brought to them 
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by members of the School-Based Advisory Committees in a more timely manr\e>^ if thu 
P.C.C. had a representative on the C.C.C. or a coordinator representing the C.C.C. were 
assigned to the P.O.C.s. 

P.C.C. members reported that they found the mandated general meetings very 
helpful. They emphasized the value of receiving first hand information about program 
issues from C.C.C. representatives. They also appreciated the opportunity to share ideas 
within a P.C.C. with colleagues who worl< with similar populations. Because of their 
enthusiasm about the general meetings, half of the P.C.C.s organized at least one 
additional optional meeting, and approximately one-third held more than one. 

School-Based Advisory Committee 

The School-Based Advisory Committees were first established in the 1987-88 
school year to develop staff-initiated supplementary staff development. At the time, 
program guidelines stipulated that each committee be representative of all school staff, 
without defining the members' roles. Since administrative personnel (principals and 
assistant principals) had the most organizational experience, they provided leadership to 
the newly organized committees. 

In 1988-89, leadership on the School- Based Advisory Committees changed from 
administrative personnel to school staff. Most principals and assistant principals reported 
that they functioned in an advisory or consultative role, while the responsibility for planning 
was assumed by the committees as a whole, or by a non-administrative member of the 
committee, most often the U.F.T. Chapter Chair. This trend continued in the 1989-90 
school year. Every principal who was on the committee reported that his or her role 
diminished from the year before. Some principals attributed the change to the fact that 
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committee memt^rs became more skillful in their work and needed less direction, while 
others felt that the SiG program was running like a well-oiled machine requiring less work 
altogether. In seven out of the 10 sample schools, the U.F.T. representative was the one 
who assumed primary responsibility for the SIG training plan; the principal's designee took 
charge in the remaining three schools. 

Other non-administrative committee members also became more involved in the 
planning and implementation process. Their increased involvement appeared to be a 
result of their participation in the Group Processing Workshop conducted In October 1989. 
Though less than half of the committee members inten/iewed attended this workshop, 80 
percent of those who did attend reported that the session was helpful in clarifying their 
roles and providing them with practical information.* 

Committee members often assumed differf^nt roles reflecting the varying 
organizational structures of the committees, in some cases, schools with several sites 
located at a distance from each other or with different school populations organized 
independent Advisory Committees and programs; other schools in the same situation 
chose to form a single committee to serve ail sites or populations. Also, in some schools, 
one or two committee members assumed the coordinator role or leadership responsibility, 
and other members carried out designated tasks; on other committees members worked 
as a team, sharing responsibilities. 

The School-Based Advisory Committees appeared to be .nost active at the 
planning stage. Committee members described the role of the committee in developing 



*Some who attended, however, requested that in the future this workshop include more 
practical, "hands-on" information regarding the planning and implementation of the SIG 
training program. 
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the school plan as being both administrative and advisory. With few exceptions, 
respondents described the decision-making process as democratic, based on the results 
of the interest inventories. Members reported that the activities they performed most 
consistently were: distributing and collecting the interest inventories; developing a school 
plan that met the interests of the staff; recruiting and hiring presenters; scheduling; and 
publicizing activities. In a few cases committee members reported that part of their job 
was to familiarize outside presenters with issues that were important to school staff. 

In each school, several committee meetings were held during the planning phase. 
However, once plans were completed, the committee as an organized group ceased to 
exist. The work of implementation generally was carried out by committee members, 
working independently and making decisions informally through personal contacts. 

Interest inventory . In contrast to 1988-89 when most committee members in 
approximately half the sample schools reported that they participated in the distribution 
and collection of interest inventories, in 1989-90 the overwhelming majority of committee 
members inten/iewed performed some part of this task. Moreover, School-Based 
Advisory Committees utilized several different instruments to assess staff interest: in some 
schools the standard sample forms prepared by the district were used; in others a 
shortened version of the same form was administered; in still others the School-Based 
Advisory Committee developed its own it iterest inventory limited to topics judged pertinent 
to the school staff. 

Although, committees used numerous methods to ensure staff participation in the 
interest inventory, such as placing the inventories in every staff member's mailbox and 
posting follow-up memos, they achieved the best results when they distributed and 
collected the interest inventories at staff meetings where committee representatives 
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stressed the importance of every staff member's input and verbaily eiicited additional 
information concerning training interests. 

Selection of Presenters . A large number of committee members reported that 
they took part In the selection and recruitment of the presenters. In most cases 
presenters were chosen from school staff on the basis of their expertise, experience, and 
willingness to participate. Only one school in the sample relied solely on outside experts. 
This preponderance of inside presenters could be accounted for by three factors: a) 
committee members felt the school staff was more receptive to training by their colleagues 
because they believed that they were best equipped to address issues relating to their 
particular student population; b) in spite of the efforts made at the Group Processing 
Workshop to familiarize committee members with the opportunities offered by SIG and/or 
the precede ''Ds to be followed to obtain outside experts, as well as the networking 
opportunities at the P.C.C. meetings, committee members quite often were not clear about 
the appropriate channels and methods for locating or hiring them; c) the compensation 
allowed by SIG guidelines severely restricted the pool of available experts. 

Scheduling of Workshoos . While School-Baseo Advisory Committee members took 
responsibility for scheduling the training activities in most of the schools, in the majority 
of the cases they made an administrative decision based on the availability of rooms 
and/or presenters. 

Publteity . In keeping with OREA's 1987-88 recommendations, the committees 
engaged in vigorous publicity to assure staff participation in the program. In most cases, 
publicity was r ''t the responsibility of one person but a shared effort of all committee 
members. Tnere were only two schools in which the promotion of SIG activities was 
delegated to a particular person. In one case it was the U.F.T. chairperson, in tne other 
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it was the principal's designee. Various publicity techniques were employed; posting 
notices on bulletin boards, distributing fliers to all personnel, and promoting ongoing 
events through personal contact. Committee members reported that personal interaction 
was the most effective way to ensure staff participation in the workshops. 

Workshop Follow-up . Despite OREA's strong recommendation in 1988-89 to 
provide immediate "in-house" follow-up subsequent to every workshop, there was little 
improvement in this procedure in 1989-90; systematic follow-up of the training activities 
was rare. In fact, fewer than 30 percent of the evaluation sheets provided by OREA for 
distribution following selected training activities were returned. In some schools, 
committee members reported that they tried to make sure that at least one committee 
member attended every workshop in order to ascertain the presenter's competence. The 
majority of the committees conducted informal follow-up inquires with participants to 
determine their satisfaction with workshops and to elicit suggestions for the improvement 
of upcoming events. 

Suggestions for Future SIG Staff Development Organization 

School-Based Advisory Committee members offered comments and suggestions 
for the improvement of planning and organization of SIG staff development in the future. 
They noted with satisfaction that the following suggestions made in 1988-89 were 
addressed: a) the Group Processing Workshop provided training for committee members 
concerning their roles, responsibilities, and made them aware of the full range of 
opportunities offered by the SIG program; and b) SIG provided per-session compensation 
for committee members for some of their time. 

Committee members also commented that the following issues they raised in 
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previous years were not changed: a) increasing compensation for presenters (i.e., many 
indicated that the honorarium offered was far too low to attract experts), and b) 
conducting more activities during school hours. 

Committ3e members offered some additional suggestions for 1990-91 : a) planning 
for the school based program should begin in the spring of the preceding school year 
so that implementation could begin in the fall; b) a master list of successful workshop 
topics and presenters should be provided to ail School-Based Advisory Committees; c) 
a larger selection of credit bearing courses should be made available through the program 
and offered at more convenient locations; and d) greater attention should be paid to the 
interests of paraprofessionals and more workshops provided on topics relevant to them. 

SCHOOL STAFF'S PERCEPTIONS OF THE SIG PROGRAM 

Tallying results of the staff development questionnaire (N - 2,677), OREA found that 
the great majority (88 percent) of school staff responding were familiar with the program. 
There were no significant differences between teachers and paraprofessionals in this 
regard (87 and 86 percent respectively). All school administrators, and 95 percent of 
related sen/ice providers knew about SIG. Staff members who were not familiar with the 
program were excluded from all subsequent analyses. (In the following discussion 
"respondents" refers to individuals who were lamiliar with the program [N= 2,323].) 

Interest inventory 

Seventy-seven percent of school staff responding reported that they completed 
the interest inventory. There was no difference between the percent of teachers (63 
percent) and related sen/ice providers (80 percent) who completed the inventory. 
However, a significantly lower percentage of paraprofessionals (67 percent) let their 
interests be known. 
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Participation in SIG training 

About 59 percent (1,361) of the responding staff members participated in some 
fbrm of SIG training. A small number of staff members (85) reported that they tool< part 
in more than one option. The largest number (1,287) attended school-based workshops; 
55 percent of the teachers, 62 percent of the paraprofessionals, and 45 percent of the 
related service providers attended school worl<shops. Ninety-five people participated in 
one of the district-administered mini-courses, and 66 tool< a college course co-sponsored 
by the program.* 



Effectiveness of Pubiicitv 

Several publicity techniques proved to be effective. Respondents stated that 
generally they learned about the SIG activities from announcements at staff meetings (54 
percent), or through personal contact with School-Based Advisory Committee members 
(41 percent). Notices, pamphlets, and booklets distributed to Individual staff members 
were also effective publicity methods: 36 percent of the respondents learned about the 
available staff development activities through these means. Less than one fourth (24 



*These proportions might not be completely representative of staff participation in the 
program. Several schools postponed their training efforts until tiie issues surrounding 
Chapter 683 were resolved and planned to deliver their workshops in the spring. 
Moreover, participation can be expected to Increase at tiie end of the school year when 
staff will have availed themselves of additional district-administered SIG activities including 
the Third Annual SIG Staff Development Conference. On the otiier hand, since less than 
40 percent of District 75/Citywide personnel returned the survey instrument, it is possible 
that the respondents were more involved in tiie program than the general population, 
and that their reported participation did not reflect tiie participation of all District 
75/Citywide personnel in general. The number of personnel participating in, as well as 
responding to tiie survey also differed greatiy. The Third Annual Staff Development 
Conference was attended by over 2,000 people who had the opportunity to participate 
in three different sessions during the course of he day; tiie nine mini-courses served 
approximately 125 people; 87 people participated in the N.Y.S.U.T./U.F.T. E.T.P. college 
courses. 
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percent) of the staff members responding relied on scliool administrators for information 
about the program. Posted fliers proved to be the least effective means of disseminating 
program information (22 percent). While there were slight differences in the number of 
staff members learning about the three training options through the various means of 
publicity, OREA found that the rank order of the publicity techniques remained the same 
for all three. 

Factors Hindering Participation 

Staff reported that the major reason for not attending certain staff development 
activities was time constraints; 52 percent of the teachers, 37 percent of the 
paraprofessionals, and 60 percent of the related service providers cited competing 
personal responsibilities as the reason for their limited participation. Respondents cited 
insufficient information and inconvenient locations as obstacles to their attending the 
district administered mini-courses and the credit bearing college courses. Approximately 
20 percent claimed lack of information as the reason for not registering for these courses; 
18 percent of the teachers, 24 percent of the paraprofessionals, and 15 percent of the 
related sen/ice providers stated that they did not know about particular activities or 
learned about them too late. Only 1 1 percent felt that the workshops offered were not 
relevant to them; 1 1 percent of the teachers, nine percent of the paraprofessionals, and 
14 percent of the related sen/ice providers voiced occasional dissatisfaction with the 
subject matter of the workshops. 

Effectiveness of Training Activities 

The great majority of the respondents (93 percent) found that the SIQ staff 
development activities they attended were useful. Seventy-five percent of the participants 
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judged the activities to tie useful because the topics were relevant to their particular 
student populations and therefore they could apply the knowledge they gained to their 
everyday professional responsibilities. Worl(shops (courses) which taught new sl<ills were 
mentioned as beneficial by 58 percent of the respondents. Participants of the S(;hool- 
Based training activities mentioned several additional advantages: 34 percent of them 
emphasized that the workshops provided opportunities to exchange ideas with other staff 
members, and 10 percent reported that they leamed how to obtain outside assistance for 
their students and how to develop a better relationship with their students' parents. 

PARTICIPANTS' RESPONSES TO SPECIFIC TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

Aggregating responses about different types of training activities on the staff 
development sun/ey, OREA found that the majority of participants judged the workshops 
to be well-organized, felt that the training was applicable to their everyday activities, 
described the materials received as helpful, and felt that there was sufficient time allowed 
to cover the subject matter and to ask questions (See Table 1). 

Knowledge Gain 

Participants who completed the staff development surveys were asked to indicate 
the extent of their knowledge of the workshop topic before and after the activity they 
attended. They reported that their knowledge increased from a mean of 3.84 (SO » 1 .53) 
before staff development to a mean of 4.71 (SO = 1.19) after it; the mean gain of 0.87 
(SO s 1.55) on the six-point Likert scale was statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 
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TABLE 1 



Participants' Mean Ratings of Various Aspects 
of SIG Training Activities* 

(N = 3,069) 



Workshop 
Qualities 



Mean 
Rating 



S.D. 



PERCENT 
SHOWING 
Positive 
Response" 



Organization 



Sufficient Time 
for Topics 



5.06 
4.55 



1.12 
1.34 



90 



76 



Sufficient Time for 
Questions 



4.95 



1.22 



85 



Helpfulness of 
Materials Received 



4.83 



1.30 



85 



Applicability to 
Daily Activities 



4.80 



1.34 



84 



Source: Staff Development Survey (Scans) 

*Ail responses are t)ased on a slx-poInt Ukert Scale where "one" denotes "very little" and "six" Indicates a 
"great deal." 

^Ratings of 4, 5, and 6 Indicate a positive response. 



• Participants favorably evaluated all aspects of the training sessions. 
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Training Activities 

In order to determine whether participants differed in their evaluation of the various 
types of staff-development activities, OREA analyzed participants' responses to the 
school-based workshops, the Third Annual Staff Development Conference, the mini- 
courses, and the graduate and undergraduate credit bearing college courses offered by 
SIG. As Table 2 indicates, respondents rated the college courses highest with respect to 
the amount of time devoted to the subject matter, questions, and discussion of ideas. 
The helpfulness of materials was rated highest by the participants of the mini-courses. 
The organizcition of the workshops and the training's applicability to everyday professional 
activities were rated similarly highly for the college courses, mini-courses, and school- 
based training activities. 

In general, workshops at the Third Annual Staff Development Conference were 
perceived as slightly less effective than the three staff development options; participants 
in these workshops indicated the lowest mean rating in organization, applicability to daily 
activities, sufficiency of time to address the subject matter and ask questions, as well as 
the usefulness of materials distributed. 

As Table 3 indicates, there were differences in reported Knowledge gain among 
the participants in the four types of staff development options (F = 23.58, p < .01). 
Participants in the college courses rr^ported the largest average mean gain in knowledge 
(2.31 SO = 1.87) from a mean level of 2.89 before the training to 5.19 after it, followed by 
the respondents from the mini-courses; from a mean level of 3.40 to a mean of 5.03, 
yielding an average mean gain of 1.68 (SD = 1.49). Participants of the Third Annual Staff 
Development Conference reported the least gain in knowledge. Their knowledge 
Increased from a mean level of 3.85 to 4.65, producing a mean gain of 0.81 (SD = 154). 
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TABLE 2 



Participants' Mean Ratings of Various Aspects 
of Four SJG Training Activities' 



CoUstt* Course 



OrsArtlmkwi 5.5!$ 
(S.tH.) (0.S6) 



Sufficlant 
Tim for 
Topfct 
($.0.) 



Sufffciant 
TfaM for 
QUMtfons 
(S.O.) 



HclpfulnMa 
of HaUriaU 
Racaivad 

(S.D.) 



5. 54 
<0.77> 

5.84 
(0.37) 

5.27 
(0.96) 



Sellout -Bcnad 

Trnininfl 
(N > m) 



5.39 
(0.73) 



5.18 
(0.99) 

5.48 

(0.74) 

5.23 
(0.93) 



TYPE OF ACTIVITY 



$IG 
Conf«r«rvca 
(N ■ 2,757) 



5.01 
(1.15) 



4.47 
(1.42) 

4.87 
(1.25) 

4.77 
(1.31) 



Mini-coursaa 

(N • 40) 



5.58 
(0.71) 



5.03 
<1.23> 

5.73 
(0.64) 

5.40 
(1.20) 



Total' 

(N « 3,069) 



5.06 
(1.12) 



4.55 
(1.40) 

4.95 
(1.22) 

4.83 
(1.30) 



AiiplicabUity 5.14 

to da( ly 

Activitias 

(S.D.) (1.08) 



5.12 
(0.98) 



4.76 



(1.37) 



5.13 



(1.24) 



4.80 
(1.34) 



'ah r u pon m art bMtd on • ilx-peM LNwrt 8e«lt wh*rt 'on«* d«no(M Vwy Wtt«' tnd 'iti^ IndlcttM '•xttnfiv**. 
Nt iMQhtfy dfftf from ^iiMMon lo tiiiMdon du# lo irilMinQ dftlJi* 

• Participants rated the college courses highest In terms of the adequacy of time 
devoted to discussion of questions. 
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TABLE 3 



The Effect of Four Training Activities 
on Participants' Level of Knowledge* 



Type of 
Training 


Before 
Training 


After 
Training 


Gain 


College 
Course 
(S.D.) 
(N = 63) 


2.89 
(1.44) 


5.19 
(.92) 


2.31 
(1.87) 


School-Based 
Training 
(S.D.) 
(N = 209) 


4.14 

(1.39) 


5.14 
(0.78) 


1.03 

(1.30) 


SIG 

v/unicironuQ 
(S.D.) 

(N = 2,757) 


3.85 
(1.52) 


4.65 
(1.22) 


.81 
(1.54) 


Mini-courses 

(s.a) 

(N = 40) 


3.40 
(1.65) 


5.03 
(0.80) 


1.68 
(1.49) 


Total 
(S.D.) 

(N = 5,052) 


3.84 
(1.53) 


4.71 
(1.19) 


0.87 
(1.55) 



Source: Staff Development Survey (Scans) 

*AII responses are t>ased on a six-point Ul<ert Scale where "one* denotes "Very Uttle* and "six" indicates a 
"extensh/e." 



• The mean gain of knowledge for participants is statistically significant (p < .05). 

• Participants in the college courses and the mini-courses reported the largest 
Increase in knowledge as a result of training. 
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While these findings elucidate the relative strengths and weaknesses of the various 
staff development components, one should keep in mind that there were differences in 
tfie organizational structure of the different training options. The training activities for the 
school-based workshops were designed and implemented by the School-Based Advisory 
Committees to address the interests of a particular school community. They were 
delivered on school premises, and most often the presenters were colleagues of the 
participants. In contrast, the mini-courses were organized and administered by District 
75/Citywide personnel and offered ten hours of intensive instruction in one specialized 
topic to a limited number of pre-registered participants in a serial format. The Third 
Annual Staff Development Conference, and the graduate and undergraduate credit 
bearing college courses were jointly sponsored by the U.F.T. and District 75's staff 
development unit. The conference was open to all District 75/Citywide personnel; it was 
conducted on a Saturday and offered a wide variety of workshops. The graduate and 
undergraduate college courses were also restricted to preregistered participants who 
chose to utilize their SIG allotment to earn college credits. 

The types of participants at the various training activities also differed. The college 
courses, mini-courses, and the Third Annual Staff Development Conference were attended 
by people who had sufficient interest in the subject area to dedicate a considerable 
amount of time, and/or travel outside their own schools. Participants in the school- 
based training activities did not have to travel great distances to attend, and School- 
Based Advisory vvommittees made efforts to schedule activities to accommodate the 
needs of their personnel. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The District 75/Citywide staff development program funded by a State Incentive 
Grant to support the improvement of the quality \i instruction proved to be a successful 
and innovative program. The innovative feature of the SIG staff development program 
was its philosophy of staff empowerment. This philosophy found expression in the 
consultative process which assured a participant driven program. The 1989-90 program 
allowed flexibility in content as well as delivery and scheduling of staff training. The 
content of the school-based as well as the district-administered training activities was 
based on the professed interests of all school staff. In addition, schools had great latitude 
in scheduling the training activities as well as hiring presenters. 

While most schools offered a complete staff development program, as in previous 
years the level of participation was limited by scheduling constraints. Scheduling was the 
most significant factor influencing the level of participation. In spite of the efforts of the 
School-Based Advisory Committees to ascertain the optimal time for the largest number 
of staff members by requesting time preference in the interest inventories, the majority of 
respondents indicated that their participation was restricted by their personal 
responsibilities. V\e large number of District 75/Citywide personnel attending the Third 
Annual Staff Development Conference showed that the conference format, offering a large 
selection of staff development activities, on a Saturday, publicized well in advance, 
circumvented sorfiS of these problems. 

Most participants were satisfied with the training. The voluntary nature of the 
program, and its emphasis on staff input resulted in a high level of motivation to 
participate in the staff development activities. A large majority said that the training was 
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relevant to their work, and they were able to apply what they learned to their daily 
classroom and/or professional activities. However, an appreciable number of 
paraprofessionals felt that there were not enough workshop presentations geared to 
them, and they voiced a desire for more training sessions relevant to their needs. 

The conclusions based on the findings of this evaluation lead to the following 
recommendations. 

• Clear guidelines should be established concerning the role of the Central 
Consultation Committee. 

• Clear guidelines should be established concerning the role of the Programmatic 
Consultation Committees. 

• After establishing the Programmatic Consultation Committees, the program 
should provide training sessions for committee members concerning their roles 
and responsibilities. 

• The Group Processing Workshop should be extended to several sessions in 
order to accommodate committee members' requests for more practical 
information about issues arising in the implementation phase of the program. 

• In view of the extensive after school responsibilities of personnel, the program 
should offer more of the activities on weekends in conference form. 

• In addition to the joint training activities of teachers, paraprofessionals, and 
related sen/ice providers, the program should provide a number of workshops 
addressing the specific needs of each of these groups. 
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